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A Gin GTB Oe iRA Ba tnd wail undertake the superintendence and ian winter—and furnishes the prea ma shape = 
tgement of the scientific and mechanical depart-| to be questioned, Our readers, will, we are Sure, 
ment of a company in this city, for its manutac unite with us in expressious of thanks to the 


(From the New York Farmer.) 
POUDRETTE. 
French mode of Preparation; its value in France, 
&c. &. 


We are enabled by the politeness of an intelli- 
gent French gentleman, to give useful information 
in relation to the mode of preparation, in Paris, 
of this valueble manure. 

The material, the contests of privies, is taken 
beyond the limits of the city, into a large enclos- 
ure, with reservoirs, into which the solid part is 
put, to the depth of 18 to 20 inches, when from 
one tenth, to one eighth in quantity of dry earth 
is mixed with it —and then the mass is left to the 
influence of solar evaporation, The length 
time required to carry it through the 


preparation, varies from one to two. aod 
times even to three years—which renders it both 
tedious and expensive ; 
cle valued, by the agricultural community, that 
the privilege of the mono) oly, is sold by the city, 
to the highest bidder, for periods of nine years 
each ; and companies are formed, consisting of 
intelligent and wealthy men, which conipete for 
the privilege of monopoly. The present compa- 
hundred and 
thirty thousand dollars, for the exclusive privilege 


ny paysto the city of Paris, one 
of removing and using th: contents of the priv- 
ies—the company, of course, have the right to 
charge the proprictors a certain price for the re- 
moval. 


The escimated value of thearticle may he read- | 
ily understood by the prices paid in Paris, and the | 


distance to which it is carried. The price varies 
from six to eight franes the hectolitre, which is 
equal to about 31-2 cubie feet, or to two and 
eight tenths Winchester bushels; which will give 
about an average of 47 to 50 cents per bushel— 
and then ii is transported from 60 to 1060 miles 
from Paris, aud even exported to the West India 
Islands. 


Chaptal entertained a high opinion of the value 


of this manure, and speaks of it as follows:— 


“This pulverulent product is sought for by our 
Agriculturists, who acknow ledge its good effects ; 
let us hope, that becoming more enlightened, they 
will employ the feeal matter itself, as being more 
rich in nutritive principles, and abounding equally 


with salts ; they can easily govern and moderate 


the too powerful action of this, by fermentation, 


or what is better, by mixing with it plaster, earth, | 


and other absorbents, to correct the odor.” The 
suggestions of Chaptal, induced a distinguished 
chemist of Paris, in connexion with a friend of 


his, to undertake a series of experiments, to as- 


certain whether Poudrette could not be made, of 


equal quality, without the necessary delay of solar 
evaporation, as in or by artificial heat. 
as in London—which experiments were, we are 


France ; 


satisfied, altogether successful—and the coadjutor 
and friend of that chemist is now in this city ;— 


of 
process of 


SOMmeC- |} 


yet so highly is the arti- | 


S50 subseribed, to 


0 


provide the necessary outfit and buildings. 


sooh as more are 


ture, as 


The general business of the company, will be 


tie 


under superintendence and management 


will give informa- 


riptions at this office, 


an active business man, who 


tion and receive subse 


. ? 
It has been ascertained that from one thoygsand 


five hundred, to two tho id bushels may. be 


made per day, in this city, from the materials 


which are now and that it would 


thrown away 
be worth from twelve and a half, to twentyfive 
the 


it would be worth over one hundred 


rents per bushel. Taking lowest quantity 


and price, 
and eighty dollars per day, for at least 250 days 
in the year, the average working time. 
Of the improved process of yn ‘paration, we 


will sav that it is simple when understood ; it is 
completed in from tw: lve to fortyeight hours, by 
” or 


disinfeets it of, or a 


the addition of a preparatic compound of 
j 1 


which s 


vegetable substances, 
lays the odor, without deteriorating the quality of 
ithe manure aided by machinery, which prepares 


o 


it for use, by dividing it into particles while dry 


ing, from the size of a mustard seed, to that of a 
hen’s egg—or it may be reduced to a powder and 
put into bariels, or made into cakes of any size 

land dried for transportation, and then ground for 

use, 
The entire cost of outfit, including teams, ap 


| paratus, machinery and buildings, for preparing 


fifteen hundred bushels per day, will be less than 
fitteen thousand dol 
lars will commence it on the scale of 500 bushels 
third 


over four per cent. 


thousand dollars: and six 


}per day. ‘The capital to be entitled to one 
of the profits, which will be a 


month—-and subscribers to the amount of S500, 


}to have the privilege of using manure at half the 
market price, 

When in successful operation in this city, mea- 
sures will be taken to give other cities and large 
towns, the berefit of so valuable an improvement 


in city and agricultural economy. 


be 


| cheertully communicated, as our desire is to con- 


Any information in our possession, will 


tribute all in our power to the cause of agricul. 
ture and health. 


|} P. S. Sinee writing the above, we have ree -iv- 
| ' . . . 
led the New England Farmer, which contains 


much useful information on the subject, prepared 
by the Editor of 
| ply to a letter which we addressed to him, for 


that valuable publication, in re- 
which he will piease accept of our thanks; and 
especially for the medium of communication. 
We shall give it place in our next number, 
facts relation to its 


with further in 


and use, and estimated value in Europe. 


preparation 


The follwing communication should be read 


and practised upon, by every man in the Union 


who keeps sheep. It establishes beyond contro 


hd 
- 


versy, the importance of sheltering them durin 


ol} 


those, 


intelligent writer for what he has given us, and ® 
request that he will pursue the subject, as h, ‘8 
avocations will permit, until he shall have con 


vineed the unbelieving, and effected a reform in 


this important branch of husbandry,—Jb 


MANAGEMENT OF SHEEP. 


Messrs Eprrons:—lam happy that my com 
munications are acceptable to you. T have not 
exhausted the above subject, and shall therefore 


continue it, But, if | had antietpated | roceeding 
thus far, | would have endeavored to have treated 


the subject a little mere methodically. Farmers 


are not practised in arranging their thoughts 


for the press, and this, in a measure, mnust con 
stitute my apology for want of order or method, 
For all my facets and deductions, thus far, | have 
drawn solely upon my own experience, and what 


has fallen under fre rsounl obse rvation, und for the 


present, sha'l continue to dlo so, 
Asmy principal aim has b en to direct atten 
tion to the vast importance of protecting sheep 


during the winter, and having but one more point 
to dwell upon, t willso far recapitulate as to name 
the advantages resulting therefrom,and which my 
experienced has fully confirmed, viz: saving of 
'ife-—prevention of disease—and the improvement 
of the quality of fleece 

Iam highly gratified in being able now to add 
one more, and, especially in a pecuniary point of 
the highest increased 
weight of fleece. 

All my shearing, previous to that of ’36, my, 


view, of importance, viz: 


sheep have vie Ided ouly from 2 lhs. 7 1-9 oz. to 


2 Ibs, 9 oz, per head. This variation, I diseov- 
ered, was to be attributed to no other cause. than 
difference of winter seasons, being colder or 
When the latter, an increased weight of 


The winter of 


the 
milder, 
fleece was a certain consequence, 
1836 my sheep were duly protected, and the yield 
wns an average of 2 tbs. 10 1-2 oz. per head, not- 
withstanding 300 of the flock were yearlings, 
which, all wool growers are aware, on account of 


But 


this so much exceeded any former yield, I was 


deficiency of size, vield but light fleeces. 


well persuaded it was to be ascribed to warm shel- 


ters, | forbore, however, to mention this in my 


last communication, preferring to wait until the 


present clip was off, but fully confirmed in’ the 


belief that my hopes would be realized of un iv, 


creased avernge weight beyond that of lust Year. 


[am happy to say that my hopes were well foun, 


ded, and have been more than confirme dl. "}h F 
1e 
number of my flock sheared, amounted to ,,, 

7 aes BnEo it note 1751, 
and the entire product 18 5082 1s., makis £ an ay. 
erage of over 2 lbs. 14 07. per head. Wir . 

all 


doubtless, who are inexpe™ enced 

In grow. 
Tan ¢ Xltraor- 
“inary Se know that 
and thet livht, go hand in | 
Atall events, taking into view ¢| 


ing of fine shee 1’, this may Beem n 


viell; but those who a 
: it is, 


iand, 
we same number 


fine fleeces and 
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a eeeeiien emit ae eel 


of sheep, with the same 


ae proportion of yearlings,! — | shall endeavor in my next, to expose some of; © ‘To no native Ame rican, is more honor duc 
Pi Ante pcg bg — ol, of whieh some the sins of omission and commission in washing th: n to Dr Franklin, Hlis science, patric lism, 
| Rete med from the price it has! and shearing of sheep. M. industry and morality, as well as his political sa- 
— eee ip the Boston market for eash, and Lansing, ‘Tompkins Co., N. Y. gacity, have been and are the subjects of general 
Stated ina former communieaticn—lL ehallene | a aX Seta tel, approbation ; and, as common property, it is not 
any wool grower, either in the State, or out of it, | catin aamat. necessary to dilate upon them. Tt is his investi- 


to go heye j iri < j 
CVO it. fuuing spirit of miquiry, as tu whatever new his 


The South has been long celebrated for its : 
mind rested upon, and the beneficial results of his 


> = 
Brit, a few words here, 
of fleece ¢ 


Bidere 


am ee. toned . anise . 7° ’ . 
‘ge as regards the weight grateful corn bread, cakes. muffins and homiminy. : 
of Saxony sheep,in general, muy be cone | 4 observations, that are now brought to view. 


n consequence of an invitation iu the Albany 


cl nh Contec or us mpt sit ‘ . . ' } | ! 
wetion, wppo Cultivator, a young lady in Tennessee, has kindly 


posite, “Broom corn, now cultivated to so profitable 
. . i ‘ s . s . a n xte! } } is . a e if< Toa, tis " 

1 | gave beeu informed | y Major Grant of Wal-| sent the following directions for making these do. = : f - in tht country, ows J CUNivat h to 

r a , : ; ‘ , ranklin’s acute t | ndly Hiladelohiz 

pol ‘5 N. , Who has as f nesit not the very finest | mestic delicacies of the tal ie, ns acute a \ lacly in Phsitincte pia 





. rm . . held an import ‘lothes hist hie ty and 
flk rT k oO! Saxons wi [hie | hiied States th if the aver PLA'N CORN BREAD site i ni - ee ree ae wee, d, hag 
. ’ PL in SR LD. st saad . ie r . 
, ; whist examining it as a novelty, he found as 
ow - ie 8 ay eee on ae ; : : ; \ . g i H on hOoluthid ad Sine 
f eight of hi Chips is but Y | »- ind sone Six pints of meal one tuble-spoonft | salt, four | . . | s 
9 heen io cenieely hevand:* 102 11 i. ; S, yy > , , | gle grain still attuehed to the stalk 5 this he plant- 
y SPC NCEE SL bobs) per dead, “pints water 5 theronghly mixed with the hand, ! | | : Z : | ! 
1 cegards the flock of Me ¢ ied , ; ; ; : , ee ed, and aiarge and increasing article of useful. 
! 1 ) in Ga ve of bioos s, WHICH | and baked in oblong rolls, about two inehes thick | 
sistnsi “- pi cipal ; "; ness has been thus perpetuated in the U. State 
IS EOXGUISE brie . ¢ a ee ’ r ' ° | } z : = Scars, F 
gti ely fine, it: i} rom a statement Off se as much dough for ench roll as can be con- ’ . | | 
MAA Miah Wish eitietetes of Keka kee, ge : \ paragraph from a northern newspaper of 1835, 
i msheep is neariy, or Mil) yenjiently shaped in the hand, Nahy Persons tse a, ' . 
8 Ibs Cumidering « ; ; sigs lias a corroborating proof of the value of this dis- 
‘ sidering the quality of his wool, it is}}or water: in winter it is certainly best Phi The | hie : 
e { i . + “4 “ye 6 . . ' “s ' *rrlet 1 
a most extraor ie ata : “ae : : ; . covery : re broum straw speculation Dias fair 
i Niraordinary du t. birt thre svetem of br ad in better to he made hat nheour or more : } 1 i ay 
management, of those gentlemen ot — tht rey , 1) orunas high this year as it did last, A week 
gent ! Is perfectl—lhefore it is baked The oven must be tolerably _ x 
fire sheep are closed fori 4 eae ’ ago, speculators were offering $50 au acre for the 
é‘ “| } y housed rine winter, | hot when the dough is put in. Lil Kinds of corn vrowing brush.’ 
ene thistake ture te “dl nts | : ~ oa 
l iy, MKE hot, wre wot exposed at all 1) | bread require a hotter oven and to be baked quick- * The yellow or iden will hich 
, : rs ie i ° ic ello Londen Wow, which now 
this pari cular, I differ frein therm) s-a space Ol ler than four i "2 . “ee 
Some g 9 feet wide is aly , flourishes in most parts of the Union, was intro- 
} ar i 5S aiways Open fo aq mit ! Yl 
OF nyiy wh, Wioor out, at pl st j . LIGHT CORN BREAD. duced by the same friend to his country aud man- 
1 try , > PANT, , tsure, how cal ‘ : . - . - 1 : . . : c 
Upon th Lol 1 and sceptical, 1 om: Stir four pints meal into three pints tepid wa-! kind. Jn a wicker work in ported basket offered 
ithe, . atitis t ai,to aopeai to se . } let . . ’ 
Lent] 6 doubrit thers, y stiagiet tees rer; add one large tea-spoonful salt; let mt rise to his view, Dr Franklin found some of the twigs 
2 TIGR gery, UeTS, Whose Systeni of nit . . on . * 
pis stil alle at: tag ac ive or six hours; then stir it up with the haud, |) were sprouting, He then took them out, and 
SO eens . ; ar oaseertauin what woul ; | 
nowt i Pes aylar, » hele flocks, # they haa i” nd bake in a brisk oven, Another method is to oresent d them to Mr Norris, of Philade Iphia, 
The ¢ tat r hocks, tf they hac : er —" a . ' ; 
Dot be we Ce pdjtion OF | psares: ily make mush, and before it grows cold, stir in ha!!! who suceeeded in raising them very suecessfully, 
ND y b P “tf tiie MISO, mY deer . ° . . . Bas . ' F J 
the ude jnately provecter’s SOC | a yoint of meal. Let it rise and bake as the first. | and to a great height.” 
Mote g | loavared to CMU RUIN, vig 
Whez) : mave enceavol T , CORN CAKES. 
lita» i ot ae wit ‘WEL TCredse T 
Foro smerinar shee if, « Will i. g 9 } ’ 7" 
ae | ecting sheep will, o7 ; Stix eggs well beaten, one pint milk, one tea The Nashua Felegray h says: 
5urhat ‘fleece i will pledge myscl? tO Say . : ' . a: ‘ 
wed of fleece, 1 will pledy : spoonful salt, two pints mush almost cold, two}  “ Notwithstanding there has been a good deal 


prot ; riative Will be the auswer, ¥ ag ihn | 
ee : hisints meal, and three table-spoonfuls melted lard, | of grumbling the present season, the promise of 
above gost men, and iv 


But are allusion to the jrea se the oven, put ore large spoonful of bat- | an abundant crop of almost every thing which 
the marl <s connected, ts only for the purpose 0: iter in each cake. Do not let therm touch in bak- | grows, comes in from every quarter. From north 
eetumg th ¢& inexperienced right in regard to the | ing. to south, and from east to west, throughout the 
yen rol w veight of fleece of fined woolled sheep >| CORN MUFFINS. | Whole extent of our country, the prospect is re p 
what has heen written will answer as a reter-| M ade in the same way as corn cakes; grease | resented as good. In our vicinity, there are no 


ence all pough rather a digression from my sub- | he rnuffin hoops, and heat the oven slightly, be- | symptoms of famine this year—grass, it is true, 
> i . - - 





jeet | fore putting in either corn cakes or muffins, A | is at present light, and considerably winter-killed, 
renders any trouble, 1) better muffin is made by substituting two pints of | but for the last week, it has come forward with 


In oder to save your ats oti é; 
he advantage of shel!ter-! flour instead of meal. | astonishing rapidity, and though hay-time wiil be 


will get. at the cream of th . 
-vg shizep, so far as increase of fleece is concern | BATTER OR MUSH CAKES very late, there will no doubt be a medium crop, 
ans - zs a E d a | ° ‘ — . iter "ain iS ver romisine t jue 
e«\, by figuring out ny own gains, and moot sine Beat the yolk of eggs very tight, add one pint Winter grain is tot very promising, but spring 
o e ee , giiats } - : . y -| oral ; aking he cefiej . , ooks 
eerely dol hope the time will not be distant, | ilk, two pints mush almost cold, one and a haif| 3’! Is making up the Geficrency—corn looks 
\ i: er : age : ° ae eae site cnet whe vine erties 
when theirs will be likewise. With the same} pints flour, one tea-spoonful sa't, three table. | WO!!——eats bevel looked better—and the yea-vines 
ynanagement of their flocks throughout the year, —, *™ melt hbutter—to be well beaten to. | “len are every \¥ here to be een, a nough to 
a ar sa 5} , , ‘ ° a ike one’s { i iticipatis * thei 
1 will guarantee the result will he the same. wether, Just before frying them, whip the whites | M@ke one’ mouth water, in anticipation of their 
4 ° . } ai 


j . : 1 uit 
[ have already stated that when my sheep were | tg a stong froth, and stir it lightly into the batter, |" ln fruit. 
le nohes averng rhe ns 9 Ibs. 9 . oF tt 29 = > Becta rake — : 
exposed, the highe t average yield wa } ° For frying all kinds of batter eakes, use no more sci Mhsidid aun 5 
OZ..—the winter of IS86, tay sheep were ielter- lard than Is pecessary to nutke then turn well. i ; ities } 
. i ; ‘ulture is again coming into yvogue,— 


ed, and the yield per bead of that year, Was two | 





‘ | MUSH. speculation, shaving and the terrible 
. ne ¢ } » ac Spit tit > : iad up ‘ ma a} i ' 1 
dbs. 10 1-202. Here then was a pain in the ag- ’ ee Pe ee er es ” , 
f 141 It ! t! ror fittie in Put two pints of water 10 & pot to ho; t n nimnin of overtradipg are passing away like the 
sregat ot ti ms, yt uci tii wug til > SUN, . . a ‘ ' i . 
& “ibe 104 p nt cli take one pint cold water and mix smoothly Inte! wiouds of heaven before the northwest wind.— 
at the price sold, ol 2 Se yet present clip , ; ae ; ea oo - 3 ae ‘ 
; ; ' ; it one pint meal, When the water in the pot) pyc in Wall street people now begin to talk of 
comes Up to the purpose exa tvs tue average us a a > , . a7 ¥ ae eer, eae * : 
3 . boils, stir this well into it, and tet it boi ten ¢ farming and short horns, and in the drawing 
stated, ts 2 Ibs, 14 oz., therefore giving an aggre-| ., : oe ee ee is ‘ey Beata ; ' ' 
; tn of SA7 nel aie Se iene Mane fifteen minutes, or bth if lOOKS Cieu! rooms, the furniture of which has just been kuock- 
Tate va ot » ( tds.,. a i yh Lav err re 1 ¥ ol P . . : ! P 
*" : a " COMMON BATTER CAKES, ed down by the auctioneer, fine Farclic Wart to 
sitils at prices of last yeur, \ produce the sum : ad a a 7 eur’ aes 
£” $400 Six eggs well beaten, two and a half pints milk.) study dairy m iiters, and wonder if they can make 
of D4U0VU. he : ; = ee ’ : ahaa é 
And now Messrs Edit 1 | me with thi one tea-spoonful salt, stir in three pints ol meal good buiter i Indiana. ithe whole fabre of 
rhe 1 Ssrs Hlorsy, 4 yer ne will nis 
: j a Se eee ee ge i gf eipneabeabiok wae, || Senile trie ‘ ” Dat ind Hi ih 
bra uch of sheep husbandry I have developed | that bas been thrice sifted throu bh a common st nking, er , town no papel eral i 
; . , -* P : H iL: f . - os . ' { 
y private affai rot a litel -— ler to furnish | tet Keep the batter well stir d hile trying, | cities, are going to perdu on, Real farmiig— 
mi pit eal ‘ i i it’s ti i i i ' i . wid ™ . ‘ eat an n 
cial f+ as aiit mas 7 lerived from | otherwise the meal will settle at the bettom. ploughing—raising wheat—planting corn—seed 
prools OF The ¢ J sto be derived Oni . ! : . é E 
oa ' el a ee mis larvest—uare broached by rman ot our 
affording adequate protection to sheep during the in urvest—are \ y 
"es . . : . . . te | sble people, 
wint ason, | have notonly urged the impor. FPRANKLINIAN Ecovnomy.—Aside from Dr Frank- | shioniae peol 
tance of attending to the subject on the score of li is discoveries m Kileetricity : ul Philosophy, a ad oe 
: “. . _ : my WT nadivesns Waws -sueeests that puttl tan 
humanity, but leave it, scattering dollars and cents | correspondent in the Washington Suan thus speadcs The Yankee Parmer sugg that p e tan 
in the path | ive marked out, which only needs | of Dr Franuklin’s discoveries in matter of domestic | ner’s waste arotnad vines, with protect ther Tro 
to be fo lowed, to find and vather up, | economy : ithe ravages of 1usects, 
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Disease oF Fruit Trees.— Mr Smead: Wav- 
ing observed within the last few days, that the 
peach trees i this vicinity, are suffering from 
what I call the yellow curl, perinit me through 
your paper to suggest a re medy, 

Mhis disease is caused by an insect that depos 
ites its larvee at the root of the tree. My rein ly 
is, to remove the earth from around the roots, to 


the depth of from six to twelve inehes from the 


surface, and pour aound the roots a pail f lon 
so, of the lye of wood ashes, then to fill in round 
the tree with wo vl ash s. This will prove sure 


remedy, and the ashes around the tree will form 


so dense and hard a body, as to prevent the tn. 
sect from burrowing again; as wood ashes is a 
good manure for fruit trees, it is well to remove 
old ashes, and replace them with new, every 


following this method, peach 


spring and fall, by 


and 


trees unny be kept free om insects, be pre- 

served in bearing order. Wood ashes has a good 
{t. ° ' ! lia otis . P } ] wal 
effect around the Caerry and pltind. 

The cherry and plumb are subject to a disease 


iso oveasioned by an insect) called the blight. 


The insect penctrat sthe branches, causing a gum 
rough, wart like pro. 
the the 
tree. The only remedy UT know of, for this dis 


is the off the 


to exude, and making black, 
death of 


SO0On Calises 


tuberances, which 


ense, pruning Knife; cut brane 
whereon it appears, as soon as discovered: should 
it liuve progressed much in the top of the tree, 


cut the whole top off at once, if you wish to save 


} 


the tree ; new branches will shoot out, and you 
will, in two or three years, have a vigorous bear- 
ing tree again. Shouid the disease appear in the 
body of tie tree, remove every appearance of it 
with the knife ; and if the tree is weakened there- 
by, support it by means of stakes, and the diffi- 


culty is remedied, 

Against the attacks of the caterpillars, my meth- 
od is to cut the branch off, bearing the nest, and 
destroy them by burning it, being careful that not 
a worm is left to form anew colony. Firing in- 
to a nest from a musket, smoking with brimstone, 


and ajl the suggested remedies of this kind, but 
jncrease the evil, scattering the worms, and forn- 
ing « dozen nests from one. Smoking with brim- 


stone, destroys the branch, and not more than 
half the inmates of the nest, for sulphurie acid 
A 


little care and watch fulness, will prevent the in- 


gas is full as fatal to vegetable, as animal lif, 


roads of those insects, and the gardener will be 
amply repaid for the same, by the thriving condi- 
tien of his trees, and the abundance of his fruit. | 
— Ohio Argus. H. 





Haymakine.—As the season is drawing near, | 
when this important branch of industry is about | 
to be commenced, it may not be improper to give 
a few hints to our farmers concerning the most 
approved method of making hay, 

‘The grass shonld not be cut until the seeds are | 
approaching maturity,and the stalks begin to turn } 
a little brown, as at that time the grass is much | 


j 


sweeter, contains more nourishment, and is more | 
easily cured. Great care should be taken not to | 
dry hay, and particularly clover, too much in the | 
sun, nor suffer it to remain exposed to a fall of'! 
dew, asa heavy dew is more injurious to hay. | 
than a shower. The experienced Editor of the | 
Genesee Farmer, makes the following rema.ks re- 
specting the process of making hay, which we 
consider so much better than any thing we om 


say on the subjeet, that we l adopt it.—VFest 
ern Agr. 

“ The more in prove d practice, is to dry it par 
tialiy in the swarth, and finish by what is termed 
ihn weating process, or drying in small cocks, 
the heat ¢ very sight fermentation assisting 
The Ichor of spe adine is thus s ved, there is fit 
tle injury fro 1 CXposure ti dey ariel thee Livi 
leave Ss ana Slice tile nt stalks Loe come eg i \ cht | 
together. Where this plan has been tried, man 
successive day f rainy weather lave not. pre 
venied nN iw of excel Ht tiay 3 hal wmadeed, 
while the outside of the cock is wet by the fal.ing 
rain, the interior has been coustantly dry woiy 
the shuht | venerated, very furner should 
it least try this method ; and every one who trices 
it fairly, adopts it 

Mr Epirorn:—'n nm y travels during th past 
winte! ind th | sent spring, | have ( serve 
hat many turn = suffer rT ittle to ren 
the road for a lara portion of the lay st 1 of 
confining them ina yard, Phis is a slovenh 
practice, and it is not Only Improper on account 
of the annoyance it must give to persons who \ 
have oceasion to pass such farms with teams or 
in sk ighs, but it is a wicke l waste of manure o tlie 
farmer’s fountain of wealth It is remarked by 
an English writer, that “The attention paid to 
manure in any country, idientes with certainty 
the state of its agriculture. Where no exertions 
are made, by artificial means, to increase the 
quantity beyoud the or Tinary supply, there veri 
culture is ever in a low and debased state.” 

What, then, must be the indications, when a 
stock of cattle, with colts and she ep too, im som 
instances, are suffered to block up the publie 


highwavs : Here, 


the 


it is manifest,no pains are ta- 


ken to increase quantity of manure, but a great 
It re 
no prophet to tell what the state of such a 
lready Is, 


It is, 


debt, and 


loss is incurred through wanton neglect, 


quir 


farm a or will become ina very few 


or will be, running the owner into 
bandas 


of obtaining a livelihood 


| 
tstend Of t 


craps ') y |} ¢ 


briars and thistles, will talk of the difficult 
En 
But if 


goes to the West, the same negligent habits will 


from a farin in N, 


or 


land, and of emigrating to the West. he 
keep him poor, Whatever may be the fertility ‘of 
the 

It is a fact which many are slow to learn, that 


soil. 

worn out and exhausted lands, may, by proper 
management, be recovered and rendered produc. 
tive. 
therefore we can make no improvements, It does 


Sut some will say, we have no capital, and | 


not require capital to make improvements, If the 
farmer wi'l save a few shillings and take an agri- | 
cultural paper, he will obtain a knowledge of the 
means of improvement, and this with ordinary at- 


itention and industry, will constitute a better cap- 


ital than money, 

It is said that there are farmers in this country 
who take no paper, potitical, religious or agricul- 
tural. 
do not cost much the present day, and the knowl- 


I hope the number is small, Newspapers 


i 
5S 
per, wiil help a man to earn its cost many times 


over in the course of a single year, 


edge that may be gained from any respectable pa- 


if New Eng- 


land Farmers inean to “ go ahead,” they must} 


| read and think more, be more ready to adopt im- 
| provements, talk Jess and dream less about the | tended four cases of apople xy,¢ 


far West, and consider, that if they have not the | 


| — Kennebec Jour. 


? 
A L ° 19 
best 9 ull 4 r youd 
things, ! 5 
VM. H. S 
Cure 1 fh WYDROPH A \ physician of 
Paris havin \ i i e dow, lad felt 
the horrors wh fore 1 strally precede thie 
vasion of an attack et rved TO put an end 
to his life thre h fear of mg mischret to oth 
ers, and chose for t bhstru ntoft his death a 
vapor bath, hoping that ini should suffocate 
i SOOTIESE pos pened Some friends en- 
ered by ne nthe very momenut when he 
had bee nel i ! inal tisied of his fatal 
( buitior Lin ii I 1 ol wrapped hin lp 
iin veriets ane } I } hy d whe re he 
sweat excessively, nd experienced afterwards 
reat weakness, | fnaliy was restored to heal. 
t was hiriself who erted up sremedy, of which 
veral pliysicians fh since made trial, and 
from which tw have wu ‘ ly obtained the 
nost lavera re lits 
\ peasant it Ole { thy provinces of hy nee, 
was ou his turn bitten by a mad dog and had al- 
ready expert need several paroxisis of this dis 
s In accordance with a barbarous prejudice, 
which still exists im some of the departwients of 
Prance, they tmagine there is no possible cure for 


this disease and they determimed to poral an end to 


it by the trigl ttul means of suffocation—in order 
to execute their design they put the wife of the 
pat t out of the chamber, and kept hes Ivy force 
in an adjoining room, hey placed the wretched 
nan between two mattresses and used alt tmagi- 
nable efforts to obtain suecess in the frighttul 
ragedy which they were enacting The wile of 
the sick man, unable to ¢ Xpel trom ber mind the 
idea of this dreadful seene, called up within her- 
self extraordinary strength repulsed all those whe 
opposed | way, succeeded in entering the cham 
her of the dving man, drove out the mattress ar 
isans and found her wretched husband m a 
swoon covered with sweat, as if he fad been 
dunged in a beth—th consequences of those 
te of] mad made to throw off the enor. 
nous: weight which was suffocating him. She 
took him, wrapped bin up in some coverlets, 


placed him 
f 


strength and was radically cured, 


aT) his be l, whi re he jt Popa a still 


more freely. After afew days he regained his 

The fact being in support of the first mentioned 
circumstance, the French physiciaos were only 
the more eager to continue their experunents, 
and this kind of treatment has always been favor. 
able to tuose attacked with hydrophobia, espe. 
cially when it has been used at the first symptoms 
of its appreach.— French paper. 


Maine Sitx.—Happening on Saturday to go 
into the Silk Dying establishinent of Phinney & 
Packard we were shown a quantity of sewing-silk 
made by Nathaniel Norcross of Livermore, whieh 
We were ‘id 
here was ighout 
a pound and a half of it, which at $10 per pound, 
Mr Norcross we understand 
expects to make a much larger quantity this yer 


had been sent there to be colored, 
that it was of superior quality, 


amounted to $15. 


ft. 
AvorLexy.—T'ight Boots,—A phy’ 


4 iCiar » 
York says, that during the past w, k 1 of N. 
? €ek, he } 


aused by 


“as at- 


Wear 
tight boots, Caring 
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[For the New England Farmer. } 
SMUT IN WHEAT. 
Fessenden, 

Editor N. E. 

Dear Sir: Asa practical farmer, 1 have been 


desirous of availing myself of the experience of 


20 TF. G. 


Farmer: 


others of my oecupation, whenever and wherever 
it, = And, 


derived much satisfaction 


I chanee to find amonye other 


{ lave 


SOUrCeS, 
and 
E. Farmer,” 
But, vet Pomust 
say, that [have some reason to complain, either 


profit, by 
reading your valuable paper, the «© N, 
and sour © Complete Parmer,” 
of some of your preseriy tions lor practical purjo- 
ses, or of my misunderstanding or misay plying 
them, 

For instance, Smut in Wheat.— Last year, 1836, 


| a ; 
jeach other, which is against the rules of rotation | 


in husbandry, | 


2. Manure tainted with smut, should not be 


fused for wheat land, unless it be made into a | 
compost, in which lime is an ingredient. 
3. When manure is used, it should not be! 


[ prepared my seed wheat, first by washing in| 


pure water, then steeped twentyfour hours in soap 
suds, then rolled in dry lime, ‘I 
effect on the crop, so fir as could be perceived 
by comparing it with my neighbor’s field adjoin- 
ing, the seed of which was obtained at the same 


place with mine, but sown without any prepara. 
tion. third part of 


About one 
field were smutty. 

Again this year, | resolved to try again—sowed 
about six bushels, prepared one balf bY first wash- 
ing, then stirring in thick white wash, made by 
pouring boiling water on quick lime; let. it re- 
main ecighteea hours, then applied dry lime.— 
About one fourth part of the heads are simutty.— 


‘The 


lye, made by dissolving five pounds of Potash in 


other half was soaked eighteen bours in a 


as many pails of water, ‘This wheat, except per- 


haps, 100 kernels, remains still in the vround— 


his produced no | 


the heads in each | 


the strength of the lye having destroyed the veg- | 


etative priveciple. Among those that have “come 


up,” there is the esual proportion of smutty heads. 


My neighbor sowed fis wheat without any prepa- | 


ration, and though inferior in prospect of a crop, 
yet there is about the same proportion of smutty 


“ends as in mine. 


‘ Again ; I read in your p.orper 
that seed kept over one year likely” to 
| purchased one bushel to test the truth 


is not so 


simit. 
of this 


the rest. 


‘ ay “ee 
But find this too, has smutted as we I} as 


Now J] ask, why / 
appointed 2 Not in regard tothe total loss of the 
one half referred to, which was the consequence 
above what is written,” but in re- 


of being “wise 
Was it owing tao my “wrong do. 


gard to smut, 
4 ” 
ing, ’ il | 
scriptions found in the New England Farmer, 
vol. 14, p. 312, 380, &e? 

118, (2¢ ed.) And in volume 
Farmer, to which | 
gndex, LEshould be glad of more v 
the that |} may avoid, if possible, future 
disappointment 4 Youna Farmer. 


July 7th, 1837. 


15 of the N. 


for want of 


cannot refer a 
formation 


sulbyect, 


By rue Eprror.—We are not sire that we can 


+ oat. which we have not given in the works al- 
whi ? te ‘ 

: \ {to above. it is possible that the contagion 
lude: 


f srs TE may exist in the manure, the soil, or be 

o 

snuighit | 

ike following nreventives and precautions should 

__ *@ 

Lit. ve effectual, we should be 

not pre . 

formed OF 
1. Wheat: 

. 
has borne siputt, 


This would be bad por 5 
es two winite Crops should never succeed 
us 


from materials tofected with the disease. 


more efficient remedies, 


snot to be sown on ground which 


wheat in the year preceding. — 


question, 


have 1 thus been dis- | 


to the season, or the fallibility of the pre-| 
Complete®armer, p. | 


: 
EK. 


if sinut were out of the | 


| 
} 
} 
| 


on | 


|sequently the most judicious modes of its appii- | 


| 


d any thing material on the subjeet of simut in | 


elad to be in- 


} 


sure. 


leation to the land, are either but little understood 


spread too thiekly, but as evenly as posssible. 

4. Pureseed should not be left within the reach 
of infectious materials, ‘Phe caution extends not | 
only to avoiding the use of a threshing floor em- 
ployed for smutty wheat, but that of tainted sacks, | 
casks, and vessels for measuring wheat. 

5. Wheat should be sowed early, that the erop | 
may ripen early, and it should not be kept back 
by being fed in the spring, 

6. The seed should be of good quality, not light, 
unripe, mouldy, bruised or worm caten, or other- 
Wise imperfect or injured, 

7. None but good land, and land whieh admits 
of early crops, should be employed in raising 
wheat. 

8. Wheat should not be sown in very wet wea- 
ther, even when the soil is dry, 

9, A change of 


ters on this subjeet, and few that are wise wil 


seed is recommended by wri- 


procure worse seed to sow than they possess al- 
ready, 

10. The 
should be set apart for sced; and when rij e these | 


purest portions of the plants in a erop 


plants should be harvested by themselves, and the 
seed preserved apart ina safe place. This rule 
wil commonly prove more important than the | 
one proceeding, 

Il. ‘she thick sowing of wheat is improper, for | 
the double reason that it produces*feeble plants | 
and dampness, both of which encourage smut. | 

12. No favorable moment fer sowing wheat is 
to be lost, nor any unfavorable moment to be | 
adopted, from a supposed necessity of paying at- 
tention to the state of the moon.—Mass. dzr. Rep. | 
vol. v., p. 1 

From the preceding, and from other sources of | 


34. 

information, we are inclined to believe that smut 
That a small quantity of | 
smut is sufficient contaminate a whole field ; | 
and that the steeps, the lime, &e., intended as | 
antidotes to smut, in order to be effectual, must | 


in wheat is contagious, 


to 


be universal in the veighborhood ; as the conta- 


giou may be caught from one field to another, as | 


well as from different parts of the same  enclo- 


iSelected for the N. E. Farmer.) 
POND MUD. 
* The mud from ponds, when they are cleaned 


out, has always been an object of attention to far- 


mers, so far as regurds its collection; but it must | 
be presumed that its diflerent properties, and con- 


or neglected; for some cart it directly upon the 


vround, aud plough it in, either for wirnips or for 
corn-crops; Others spread it upon old leys; and | 
many lay it out in thin Leaps to dry, after which | 
they mix it with jime or dung. Upon this it has 
been remarked, by an eminent agricultarist, thut | 
in reasoning with the farmers upon the cause or 
principle by which they are guided in those dif- 
ferent proceedings, the reply is generally ‘that) 
it has been their practice to do so—that it haus at- 
swered very well—and that they know of no bet- | 
ter mode of treating it.”?— It may be observed, that | 
ponds, being usually placed at the lower parts of | 


jciently fallen for turning, in a few days; 


lthat which is over-tarled is spoiled for 


ihe seen without a very close inspection. 


the fields, receive, after every hard rain, a part of 


}the soil, as well as of the substances with which 


they have been manured, If the pounds be large 


and deep, they may also aequire much decayed 
vegetable matter, arising from the aquatic plants 
with which such pools usually abound ; and if 


near the yards at which eattle are commonly wa- 
tered, they must likewise receive a portion of their 
dung: such mud is, therefore, particularly appli- 


cable to light soils, both nutritive 
inatter, and adding to the staple and consisteney 


of the land, 


as containing 


‘The most common time of mudding 
ponds, is during the summer months, when it is 
usual tolet the slime lie near the edge of the pond, 
until the water is drained from it. A spot is then 
marked, either upon a head land of the field upon 
which it is to be laid, or as near it as possible, of 
a size to raise a compost with alternate layers of 
either lime or dung. 

If dung can be had, the best mode of preparing 
this manure, is to lay a foundation of mue, of 
about a foot or a foot ard a half in de pth, of an 
oblong form, and not more than eight feet in w idth, 
upon which the freshest yard dung is !aid to about 
double that depth ; then a thin layer of muds; af- 
ter Which altornate layers of mud and dung. until 


[the heap be raised to about five or six feet in 


height—keeping the sides and end square, and 
coating the whole with mud, at least twice, at dif- 
ferent periods, . 

If quick lime be used, and there remains any 
inoisture in the pond scourings, it will be sufti- 
hut if 
the compost be made with farm-yard dung, it may 
require to remain six or eight weeks to ferment 
and decompose, before it is in a proper state for 
turning. ‘To ferm them, in the first instance, with 


both quick lime and manure, is injudieious: the 


| former ought never to be brought in contact with 


the latter—though manures may be advantage- 


ously incorporated with an old compost, in which 


a little lime has been used. It appears the better 


| mod? to apply it in the latter end of autumn, or 


early part of winter, and to bush-harrow it well 
after it has been hardened by frost. 

Sea mud or Sleech, has been also been used jn 
some places in large quantities, and has been found 


(of so very ebriching a nature, as to amply remu- 


nerate for carrying it to considerable distance.— 
It is generally laid upon grass in autumn, and 
ploughed in without any addition in the follow- 
ing spring. It that its effects re- 
main longer on the land than marl; and although 


is also found 


grass, yet 


lthat never happens to sea-mud.’—British Hus- 


bandry. 
Watre Weep.—What benefit is white weed to 
the farmer? One would be led to suppose, from 


Witnessing the great amount of this article grow- 


ing over many fields, that it was some valuable 
thing, suffered to grow and spread itself, or care- 
fully cultivated, until scarcely a blade of grain can 
What 
benefit is it? We never heard any person (save 


one) say it was good for any thing but to poison 


and rootoutevery thing valuable from the ground. 
weak of it, but to scold that 
existence 5 still it suffered 
If it is a noxious 
It can be 
The field is even now whiite 


Simply 


We never heard one Ss} 


it should have is to 


keep quiet possession. weed, 
why not destroy it ? done—and now 
is the time to do it, 


for the harvest. Llow can it be clone ? 


AN 
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by pulling it up, reot and branch, and carrying it 
from the field, and putting it where no soil can 
nurse it—where its seeds cannot ba. blown about 
by the winds, even into the fire. It will be gi 
ing fresh labor for old pains, to pull it ap and 
throw it upon the soil, for its seeds will grow thus 
It will be a great } ull at up, 


disposed of. Joo t) | 
granted ; it will be a good one, no one will deny. 


In some fields, we observe but few of the plants ; 
spare themnot now for ther beauty ; they spread 
like the contagion of vice; they may be here con- 
quered with comparative ease, Out with 
Suffer them not to en- 


therm, 
we say, spure then not. 
ter your barns with your hay, to be spread with 
your manure, over the whole ef your grounds,— 
flower numecrous—their 


The sceds of each are 


is legion. Burn, sink aud destroy them 


name 
while you can without the labor of Hercules, 
We spenk 


weed, ou the authority of 


of the worse than uselessness of this 


maoy farmers, who, in 
purchasing grass seeds, are careful to see that 
it. Still, if they 


are mistaken, and any farmer can show that there 


white weed among 


there is no 


is any value in it—that it makes good bay—that 


it ought pot to be abated as a nuisance—let them 
come forward, if they please, aud state what they 


know about it.—Portland Far, 


Pigs anp Weevs.—Reader, have you a gar- 
pig?” 


den? } if 
so, you can keep that same pig pretty, and heal- 





Do you “live pretty and keep a 


thy, and thrifiy in a great measure, from that same 
pulling up its weeds and grass, and 


Do thus, and you will do 


garden, by ' 


giving them to lin. 


two things at once, you will * kill two birds with 
one stone.” 

Nothing is more certain than that most pigs 
will grow and keep in prime order upon weeds 
and grass; and that some will even fatten suffi- 
ciently to make substantial pork—we have seen 
such, 
weeds as fast as they grow, ofien in the course of 


So we repeat the hint, pull up all your 


a day, and throw them to your pig. 
than he 
what will not make pork will make manure, and 
in hand, 


If you give 


more can eat, nothing is lost by it, for 


this is cash We know of but few gar- 
den weeds that pigs will not eat. If you have a 
grass spot, you will ofien find plaintains in it, of 
and leaf, 


Ib. 


which pigs are very fond, root Give 


also, an occasional bite of charcoal,— 


Broken Limes or ANIMALS.—An idea prevails 
with many persons, that broken limbs of horses 
and other quadrupeds, cannot be cured, owing to 
the difficulty of keeping the part sufficicutly at 
rest during the time necessary for a broken bon 
to heal, or acquire sufficient strength to support 
its share of the anitmal’s weight. 

I heard of a case, some months since, which 
was successfully treated in the following manner, 
viz: lwo pieces of seantling sufficiently strone 
lo support the borse, were placed over and paral- 
lel with lim in the stable ; a piece of strong lin- 
en was then passed under him, and the two op- 
posite ends confined to the scantling, so as to raise 
him from the ground or floor when required 5 a 
wooden box was provided with a bottom, two 
sides,and one end, composed of boards nailed to- 
gether, and of sufficient length, width and depth, 
to contain the leg from the knee tothe foot 
clusive, bexides a space of half an inch or more. 
each side of the 


leg to admit the 


on g 


hecessary 


Ihe 
’ ‘ 


with the bottom cut suffi 


ciently for the foot t 


handages, &e., away 


o enter and retain its natural 


relative position with the leg, The broken leg 
was confined in this box and treated 1: the usual 


u broken, and the box 
to the foot 


manner that bones are wh 


together with the leg from the knee 


confined in a horizontal so, by 


position or nearly 


' 
suitable substances pas 


other 
b ick, 


the h 


t upon the floor, sufficiently to 


Ww 
stra; s of leather or 


rse’s and the two ends con 


sed over the he 


ined to the box: rse 


was permitted to put 
his other three fe 


preserve a healthy the limbs, but not 


0 


actiow Tt 


as to permit him to displace the broken limb in 


the box and injure it, A cure was eftleeted in the 
course of a few weeks This was one ef the an 
terior (or fore) legs, I see no difficulty in treat- 


ing the hind leg, by partially suspending the ani- 
malin this manner, and varying the other parts 
case. 

Cab. 


according to the particular nature of the 


Chester Co. Far. 


‘Pa.) June 1837. 





We le: 
county, that the chintz bug | 
the 


has also preduced much injury since the late rains 


irn by a gentleman from Cumberland 


mve been cotnimitting 


ravages upon vheat fields, and that the rust 


and hot weather set in. The value of the crop 


lessened, The sare 


materially 
hat the 


Is consequently 


gentieman miferms ust chintz is now at 


work upon the cornfields in greater numbers than 
have ever been known, and that the farmers are 
resorting to tar and lot water to kill these vora- 


insects, Ile suggests a plan by which the 


enous 
evil may be remedied, if attended to in time— it 
is one by which he invariably succeeded in rid- 
ding his fields of the bugs. As soon as these in- 
sects leave the wheat, they commence upon the 
corn, destroying each stalk before they leave it. 
The husbandman must take them at the onset.— 
let the in- 


blade and stalk be filled with sand, 


In order to prevent them from lodging, 
terstices of the 
flatten 


insects 


the earth at the root, and then shake the 
off. 
the hill, where they can be covered with dirt.— 
The hill 


each morning, and left in that way, so as the 
at the 


By this means they will all fall on 


must be clapped smooth with the hoe 
» het- 
bugs the next morning. This 


ter to get 


should be up for a few 
will suffitient to 


headway i 


process followed mori- 
gs, prevent them 
trom field, and will des 


troy them for the season.— Richmond Enq. 


which he 


ings 


fretting u the 


Worms on Frorr Trees.—We find the follow- 
ing statement in the Lansinburgh Gaz.: 
Mr Ste phen Be aed 


Addison co, Vt 


with complete success : 


1, Who resides in Ferrishurg, 
. tried the following experiment 
He took a slip of birch 
bark, about the width of three fingers, this he put 
around the trunk of the tree, 2 or 8 feet from the 
ground, and fastened the ends together, by meaus 
of a small nail driven into thetree. This bark he 
with the sk 


hbesmeared skimmings of a pot where 


salt pork, &ec. had been boil t al, The worms as 
it is well known, spin down from the trees every 
night, and when they attempt to ascend the tree, 


they are arrested by the bark or rather the grease 


| food for swine. 


this gentleman succeeded to rid his orchard of 
every worm ina very short time, He informed 


that one of I) 


the 


me his neighbors applied grease, or 
oil, on tres nself; this, he said, prevented the 


worms frem 


the 


use 


ding, but it well nigh destroyed 


" ' 


trees, tis believed that when birch bark 
cannot be obtained, that pasteboard would answer 
the same purpose.— Balt. Far 
Pismires on Ants Now ts the time for those 
whe have pots of honey, o1 tl bs of sugar and 1no- 


isses, to be visited by these little insects ; and if 


’ 


, ’ ‘ ' 
suffered to make an undisturbed acq 


juaintanee, 


their visits will be made so frequently, and by 
such numbers, that serious loss and trouble will 
ensue, ‘| Oo pre vent their attaec cS, SOE | ve rec. 


Oommen led iu piece ol cami hor to be suusypy nded 


im the vessel containing the sweet yet not to 


, 
touch it, and this, if done before they get a taste, 


But it they have 
to 


where 


will probably kes pthem away, 


onee will 


Phe | 


found their way in, they continue 


feed in Spite of e Lap hor, rest wit) 


these insects are plentiful and voracious, ts to in- 
sulate the vessels contaiming the sugar or honey, 
This may be done by muking a platform of a 


plank with short legs, and placing these in shal- 
to be filled 
olten as 


low earthern or tit’ vessels, which are 


with water, which is to be renewed us 


This, 


To destroy them,next fall before the ground free- 


necessary. howe ver, 18 ¢ nly a preventive, 


Zes have assumed their 


finally, and after they 
torpid state, go round to their Lills, and with a 
shovel or spade, cut out the centre below. their 
it the If in 


that situation, they or their young can stand such 


habitation, and = seatter surface. 


on 


Winters as we bave had for two or three years 
past, Why then they are tough fellows, that’s all. 
Far 


Genesee 

Sweet Appves ror Hocs.—lItis generally sup- 
posed that none but sweet apples are suitable 
This we believe to be erroneous. 
Phe nutritious quality of the apple consists in the 
weight; the heaviest juice contains the most nu- 
tritious substance, and the sweet apple does net 
always contain the beaviest juice, but the juice of 
sour apples is often as heavy as that of sweet ap- 
Besides, if 


ples, hogs are fed exclusively upon 


sweet apples, the stomach becomes clogged, and 
It is better that they be mixed 


Ag. 


the teeth cloyved. 
—sweet and sour together.—VHestern 


Emigrants Rerurnine. 


‘The New York Post 


says:—The difficulty of obtaining employment, 
and making suitable arrangement for their future 


induced nearly three hundred emi- 


comfort, bas 


grants to return their native home, within a 


io? 


few days. From eight hundred to one thousand 


are now ready to follow, and will sail in a short 
time. The most of them have been here but two 
or three weeks, 


Gentlemen who have passed through this State, 
Pennsylvania, Ohio and [linois, all agree in say- 
fine. 


ing that the prospects of the crops are very 


| Nothing is wanting butsunshine to ripen and cure 


on it, ‘They approach this, and can pass no fur- 
ther. They gather in large quantities below this | 


strip of bark, and remain for a season, and they 
disperse. Some who attempt to cross the bark , 
would be found stretched out at full leneth, and 


dead. It seems probable the grease and salt to 


gether destroys them. By this simple c 


of have been 


Corn is small, but looks 


them. Great quantities potatoes 


pl inted, and look finely. 


| green and healthy.—M. Jersey Gaz. 


| 


ntrivance 


(Vs? A skilful agriculturist will constitute one 
of the mightiest bulwarks of which civil liberty 


can boast, 
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Notice 7 
subscribers. in this and the next week’s paper, their 
bills for the N.E 


m adv bri 


Supscreipers.—We shall forward to oui 


Farmer, including the present year, 

Many of our patrons have always been remarkable 
for their punctuality, and we give them thanks for prac- 
ficing so great a virtue, 

We wish we could include all our subseribers in this 
division of payers. We are sorry to say that there are 
gome de linquy nts who owe for thiee 9 five, eighi or ten 
years. it would be very acceptable at this time, to re- 
ceive some of those old arreages, and us we shall be 
satisfied with any good current bills, we trust those wito 
are behind hand, will forward us withoutdelay by mail, 
and at our risk, the amount of their bills 

We have, for the suke of convenience in remitting, 
charged §5 for the past and present year, although we 


are entitied to. cents in additi mi, Where the subscrip- 


tion is not paid within sixty days from the commence- 


ment of the year. 

There are some who may, perhaps, receive their bills, 
who have recently paid our agents 
please to make an allowance for our not being apprised 


of such paymenis. 


VARMER’S WORK. 
Hanvestine.—It 1s a correct general rule, to reap 
wheataud rye before they become dead ripe. ‘lhe pro- 
per time is when the straw begins to shrink and become 


white about baif an inch below the ear. This appcoar- 
ance indieates thatthe grain has ceased to receive nour- 
ishment from its roots ; and by cutting too late, the loss 


is considerable, both in the field and under cover. By 


cutting early, provided the grain is not taken to the | 


baru or stack too green, the following advantages will 


be guined: Ist. The grain will make moreand whiter 


fluur, 2d. There will be less wasted by the grain’s 
shelling. Bad. By commencing barvest early, you will | 
have a faier prospect of finishing before the last cut- | 


tings will become too ripe, 80 that much of the gain 
will sheld out ia reaping and securing the crop. 
you cut your grain as soun as it will answer, the straw 
and chatt wil contaia much more vourishment, than if 
it were bleached and made brittle by the sun, air, dew 


and rain, all of which combine to deprive it of most of 


its value for fodder. Sth. Should you plough in your 
stubble soon after harvest, or mow it, and secure it for 
fodder or litter, (either of which modes of management 
would be perfectly according to the rules of good hus- 
bandry,) the stubble will make much better food for 

our cattle, or manpre for your ground, than if it had 
yielded ali'nts sweets. and much of its substance to the 
gun, air and wet weather 

if your wheat or rye is much affected by blight or 
rust, it should be cut, even while still in the milk, and 
exposed to the sun and air ull the straw is sufficiently 
dry, and the grain so much hardened, that it may safe- 
fy be de posited in the barn or stack. The heads in such 
cases should be so placed by the reapers as not to touch 
the ground 
of each handful on the lower end of the preceding one. 


This may be done by placing the top end 


Louden gives the following directions for harvesting 
wheat: 

“The mode of reaping wheat is almost universally 
by the sick'e, When cut,it is usually tied up in sheaves, 
which it is better to make #o smal} as to be done by 


lth. If| 
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bands the length of the straw, than so thick as to re- 


quire twe lengths to be joined by bands. The sheaves 
are set up in shocks or stooks, each containing twelve, 
In the latter 


case, two rows of six sheaves are made to stand in such 


or if the straw be long, fourteen sheaves. 


a manner as to be in contact at the top, though in order 
to admit the circulation of air, they are placed at some 
distance below: along th’s line, two sheaves more are 
plueed as a covering, the grain end of both towards the 
extremities of the line. Ina few days of good weather 
the crop is ready forthe barn or stack yard. In the 
stack yard it is built either in oblong or circular stacks, 
sometimes on Irames support a to preve nt the aecess of 
vermin, and to secure the bottom from dampness; and 
as soon allerwards as possible, 


thatched, 


the stacks are neatly 
When the harvest weather is so wet as to 
render it difficult to prevent the stacks from heating, it 
has been the practice to make funnels through them, a 
large one in a central and perpendicular direction, and 
small Jateral ones to conimunicate with it. In the best 
cultivated counties, the use of large barns for holding 
ihe crop is disapproved of, not only on account of the 
expense, but because corn [grain] keeps better, or is 


less exposed to damage of any kind, ina well built 


stack , 


If so, they will! 


To OBTAIN NEW AND IMPROVED KINDS oF Wueat — 


The same author above quoted, observes that to pro- 


cure hew varieties of wheat, the ordinary mode is to | 


l select from the field a spike or spikes, which has the 
qualities sought for ; such as larger grains, thinner chaff, 
stiller straw, a tendency to earliness or lateness, &e 
and picking out the best grains from this ear or ears, to 
sow them ina suitable soil, in an open, airy part of a 
garden. When the produce is ripe, select the best ears, 


and from these, the best grains, and sow these, and so 


In this 


way many of the varieties of our common winter wheat 


be sown in a field apart from any other wheat. 


| have been obtained ; as the hedge-wheat, which was 
hedge in Sussex, by one Wood, about 1790. 
rieties have assumed their distinctive marks from hav- 


¢ 


ing been Jong cultiv: ted in the 


land take local names, as the Hertfordshire red and Es- 


sex white, &c. 





(Por the New England Farmer.) 
BOSTON LAUNDRY AT NEWTON. 

Having noticed the advertisements for the sale of this 
property, which isto take place at Brigg’s reading room, 
Boston, in August next, at 12 o'clock, noon, we are in- 
duced to make some remarks respecting it; and we are 
| the more ready to do this, as we were acquainted with 
the views of the projector, from its commencement.— 
We have seen and examined this establishment in all 
its parts. The public seem not to understand that there 
jis any novelty or originality in this undertaking, and 
may be surprised to learn there 1s no washing establish- 
ment upon the same plan,in this, or any other country. 
There are washing companies in London and Paris, and 
other large cities in Europe and this country ; but none 
upon the labor-saving plan of the one at Newton. ‘This 





is altogether a new thing, ane upon a new plan. Many 
of mv readers can recollect when cotton manufactories 


| were considered of doubtful utility; and how many 
| failed? We ourselves, remember when it was a great 
i thing to get wool carded by machinery; and farmers 
| would send their wool so be carded, and have it return- 


ed in rolls, to be spun in their families. 


on till a bushel or more is ebtained, which may then | 


reared from the produce of a stalk found growing in a | 


Other va- | 


same soil and climate, | 


Ser ree wy eee 





Family washing in acity like this, is a great busi- 
ness ; and the scarcity of pure water renders it particu- 
larly desirable to have it done in the country ; and to 
have it performed in so cheap a manner, as to make it 
for the convenience and interest of every family to get 
rid of the inconvenience of it in their houses. 

I’very fumily is more or less incommonded about one 
third of the year, by washing and ironing. The gen- 
tleman who arranged the IL iundry at Newton, intended 
to doa great work.—He expected to wash 2 or 3000 
dozen per week. Not only the washing, but a great 
part of the ironing, was to be done by machinery, and 
by water power; and in this way, to make a great sav- 
ing of manual labor, His arrangements were judicious- 
ly made to effect this object, which would have been 
giining @ great desideratum in the annals of house- 
keeping. He intended to have it upon the plan of a cot- 
tonor woollen manufactory, ora bleachery ; and to have 
it governed by similar rules and regulations. There is 
no question with those who have se: n the process, but 

what washing can be done by machinery, with much 
less wear and tear to the articles, than by land; anda 
great portion of the ironing can be done in the same 
way, thus making a great saving in manual labor, 
We regret thai the proprietor was compelled, by the 
) pressure of times, and disappointment in the aid he was 
encouraged to expect, to close his work, at the very mo- 
ment when every thing was completed, and ready to go 
into full operation. We have been expecting that some 
of our wealthy gentlemen would purchase the concern, 
and enable the proprietor to carry it on as it was origi- 


nally intended. It will probably be sold for less than 


one half what it cost. It seems a damper on enterprise, 
than an individual should be allowed to suffer so great 
|a Joss in getting up an institutien for the convenience 


of the public, when it is acknowledged by all judges, to 


| have been judiciously arranged, and well adapted to the 
purposes for whichit wasintended, And notonly that, 
| but much originality and ingenuity displayed in the de- 
| sign and construction of the machinery. We are not 
| aware that it would be agreeable to the proprietor to 
take any part or portion in this business again. He has 
resumed his profession, and we understand that his pa- 
t.entsare very glad to avail themselves of bis 


al services. We, 


; can be reimbursed for the money he has expended, ex- 


profe ssion- 


however, see no way by which he 


| cept by being enabled by some benevolent gentleman or 
| company to put this concern into full operation accord- 
|} ing to his original plan, or a company of benevolent in- 
dividuals purchasing it at cost 


MASSACHUSETTS HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
EXHIBITION OF FRUITS, 
Saturday, July 22, 1837. 


The tables of the Society were well filled to-day with 


a variety of fruits. The Gooseberries in particular we 
They were very large and 


perfectly free from the mildew, which has beea so de- 


have never secn look finer. 


structive to the fruit in former years. 

The Downer Cherry exhibited by Mr Downer, who 
originated this variety, was excellent fruit, large and of 
rich flavor. ‘The specimens were from the original tree, 


which, Mr Downer informs us, has never failed to pro- 


| duce a good crop of fruit. 

| From J. G. Thurston, Lancaster—very large Goose- 
berries—not named 

From J. L. L. F. Warren—late scarlet Strawberries, 

| desirable as a late variety. Large and handsome Goose- 

berries of the following sorts: Washingtonian, Lancas- 


| ter Lad, and Fair Maid of Perth. Mr Warren also ex- 


| hibited a fine ead of early Cauliflowers, 
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From J. T Buckingham—beautiful specimens ol the THERMOMETRICAL PRICES O} Co} Vrey PRODUCE 
red and white Antwerp R ispberries, and Champagne Repo ‘tor the New 
pale red Curragts ; Range of the Phermometer at the Garden of the proprietors 
] . 7; ' ? 1 ' | , ’ } wi at [ it WEFKIY 
From Mr Mason, Charlestown seedling grape Rasp- | of the New England Farmer, Brig 1», Mass. In a shade col i ViTH EAT 
berries irge and tine \iso. white Antwerp Raspber- North rly exposure, week ending July 22. 
and several varieties Gooseberries, all verv large 
ries, and several varieties Goosebe Sy “cg a St a canoe Soa da APPLES 
Russet Apples in good pres rvation, from the furm of Juny, 1837. | 7A.M. | 12,M. 15, P.M Wind ~lgipenag de on 
J Mackay , Weston. : | ‘ Sunday, | 64 ; &8 6S | BEEF. mess ‘ ! you 
the Committee . Pr - = | nv 
For > B HOVEY. Jn Monday, | Ot miwiiff No.s om 
vib sca dhe Tuesday | 52 | 2 70 | l sane : 
raneiaete W ednesday | 62 84 72 N. E. WAX, (Aine o- 
7 = ied 
EXHIBITION OF FLOWERS hursday, 64 1 sO 70 NW § L 
} { Friaay, } 52 | 99 68 \ i THERS ‘ pees j Gu 
In our last report, inentioned that our minutes of a | nis e . Sali M ci a ‘ i sD 
the contributions by the Mlessrs Winship, bad been m ipsahates A ' of 0 ~— \.W i kL A 12 
ha ! 1 S rh ryaate may sin co e tO Da ! and Ww nase - ’ - —— = —-— = I } | '% 
; : 2 - INOCULATINANG ORANGI PREES, LAYING OUI ; so, 1 do 
wish to complete oar | Se re ae Pie GARDENS, &e. ek - an 
the M Winship ex f EDWARD SAYERS, Gard wo ew tahes I + 
sion flows 1 lot wh vere l specimens, and some yop , v 
‘ o ' Cl i \ x ) 7 
of thein extrem venutiful: d ’ wel R yt int f ; nh : : ' Cc oa 
R som n | ! Ros Cun o< ' 
' Nbart | ' Stop 18 
pi. i sartason a ' . ss s ft a ’ \ il Wa 1 On 
\ rta ( i niyiia 1 4 ruia ) s ~ \ IN Market Street. 1 ' | 1 25 
Prot: Nuttall itt ed July 2¢ ! p 112 115 
Pisis y the Messrs Winship pr ited Carnations . rt he P 75 
Tu a filam ' i: Passion flowers, and a variety of A PLACE IN TH COUNTRY WANTED 1 { 1700 19.00 
Dallas ; sem thei ve iy but the s n I ive ¢ 1} — — ~ 
} yet arrived to expect p c ecrnen \' » it \ ' ’ 3 
es. we nticipate to see Vi; uy Via the Sa ve | I { New Eng Ss ~ 7 
Be ity und omer heauties ithe warden of the les July 26 ot 5 


srs Winship of brighton LOU DONS ENCYCLOPEDIAS . , ) . 





+ ] 1 fe ov 
it sanguu " ePuper striped vil 1S edilig ify 1,270 | Ss. wil r " " eatly 7 ¢ "6 
Ly phinigms ravings, new edition Ba'ti e ¢ og 
From Me 3.8.2 yhnson —-Perpetual Roses, var. Tri Louw , Nericaiture, cor ' l 378 | ives, W 
umph of Laxemburg, [rimoph d Arcole, Countess of | rous engravings, neatly d woe saat a \ New York 1 oy 223 
Albemarie, and ne fine Carnations LSet t copy of I ion’s Gat gy, ol hition, which ! ton s er | 2 
gy Thomas Mason of Charlestown Bouquets, Dah will be sold cheay July 12 do i ] i 
d : . Fi : lim ( 7) 
hoe and enecimens of other fine things We noticed : is) 
lias a | se. ss 1p . 34000 WANTED Mac j No ! “ 10 00 
among his Dahiias, Village Maid, Picta, Den usil, Kin , : > 
= @ ae sl 7 er Wanted to borrow tor the term of 2 or 3 years or more. as | | ASTER PARI per 2200 Ibs < k ( »o5 
of the Whites. and the wove Werium his wasa , > Ml 
if f i Mr M if } may best suit the convenience of the lender, the sum of 82000. | PORK, INS. INSpecl Ex clear rvarrel ‘ ,(D 
ar ty { tls our rie ( 7 asU Wil ul- * 
new Variely to u mu na i ison Will tu for which mterest will be paid semi-annually, and for which creer if rou otiate 0 
h us with a list of his new specimens, he wilt oblige | Pas } ' ] 
nist S Witt 4 . l oe vee “8 imple security is oflered « Real Estate, consist ng { House dies 4 ~' 2 5O 
us ind Lands in the highest state of tivation, deliohtfully situ Sees, lera’s Grass ushe : 2 75 
By Mr Sweetser -Net um, two varieties, both dou- | ated within six miles of the city, and worth ten times the Red Top, te. 65 
ble; one highly scented and fine shape A variety Of | amount which is now wanted. C #” Inquire of Messrs J Hem , , . = 275 
other flowers Breck & Co. No. 51 and 52 North Market st. Boston Red Clover, northers —(none,) | pound 


From Dr J. C Howard, Woodland, Brookline—Dah-| June 20. tf Southern Cloves . : Th. | 13 14 














. ’ - . | Ss ry Cocuoons merica I hu » 4 
lias: var. Brown's Ophelia, Boot's fine purple, Globe, | “ : 3 SILK coons,(American)  , ; I ‘ 275; 400 
, 1s > _ ae 4 ‘ . | Patent Lamp Apparatus for Hleating Water, Paitow, tred . j ty Ww i} 
Queen Adelaide, Squibb’s Yellow, end Prince George. | a: ims L , 
. e i . “ 4 Cooking, &c. CRAZLES. Ist sort, ; pr. M, 3 HM 400 
From Col. Wilder—Dahlias: var. Lord Liverpool, | is , ' ; ’ , 
: le Bord : ’ s has en found very usefui in sm fam- | Woot, prime, or Saxony Fleeces pound ( 10 
Well's Dictator, Lady ordwich, D ugtass UOnterion, , and ich persons as may w to prepare tea or American, fu od, washed, “ 65 
and Barrett s Susannah. | coffee-drink, cook oysters, &c.. in their own apartments wi h do. 3-4ths de. “ 5 fD 
By 5S. Walker—Carnations and other flowers out the trouble of a wood or coal fi« lt is very convenient do. 1-2 do “4 44 4 
For the Coniunittee. [in palic houses, coffee-houses, and other places wher is do 1-4 and common 1 45 
S. WALKER, Chairman wished to keep any = h uid constantly on hand. Besides 
answering all the purposes of what is called the nurs lamp it a ( Pulled superfine, ‘“ r ‘AO 
: . . haa may he made to from one pint to vion of wate \ - Istl ibs . 
An adjourned meeting of the Society was he'd. On| ,,,. na : = . Us 
: : Tt od. y ( ul \ esw ri fthe ‘ -- ‘ " 48 
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. 9 . . . | : vv MERS ¢ MECHA: Ss. 
XP iP GE LOTR IPIP. AN SPS spring gale,” the recollections of that festive even- | BOYS AS FARMERS OR MECHANICS 
Oi ES Gis sb ALT ha i The Government of the Boy’s Asylum and Farm School, 
7 5° : ; 7 <2 0 7 at Thompson's Island, have several good boys, at from 10 te 
aa « God bless our Yankee girls. Fr. | 14 vears old, tor whom situations are wanted in the country, 
(From the Dover Enquirer.) | with far uers or mechanics, to be indented till wey are twen- 
. . , | ¢ ’ 
a To a Lady who stole a Rose at the Pic-nic Fes- | ¥oue yeurs of age. 
THE FESTIVAL Toal idy wo t i 


° tival. 
At Washington Hall, Dover, N. H. 
“7 would that in such wings of gold, 


“There are some happy moments in this lone I could my weary heart upfold.""—# illis. 


And desolate world of ours, that well repay That stolen rose ! that stolen rose ! 
and atone | 


} Ah : 
Beneath thy sunny smile. 


The toil of struggling through them, how L envy its repose 


For many a long, sad night, and weary dav.’ 


Halleck. 


Vell-favored flower, lo me it seems, 


are some hours of romance in this | w hile with a summer glow it teems, 


which gleam | 


Yes, there 
matter fact and work day world, 
like Hesperian Isles anid the tempest tost ocean | 
sweet and quiet streams by the way 
fuint and weary, 


f So happy all the wiule 
0 


TT That stolen rose! that stolen rose ! 
4 sre ‘ 
sna ; J 1 would that I might like it close, 
hic reek avder when 
to which ie? 7 : on 9 ' »” Or wend my steps apart 
and gather from their banks « life’s lilly bells.’>— | 
' 


Awhile from this unloving world, 


is ¢ or us occasionally to furl up our ev- . ’ 
idee, ig andes , ' a ; , , To thee alone should be unfurled 
sry day banner, and fling to the breeze as we| : : 
ery day er, > ’ ot That shrine of shrines, the heart. 
glide down the ocean of time, something of a} 
brighter hue; to turn aside from the old road, 


lady, 
Of mischief you're not quite bereft, 


| then, 
and seek flowers of a sweeter fragrance and more | 


delic 


practise one more theft, 


ate color, \ Just come and steal me—do: 
. } ae . ‘ . 
Such an oasis in the desert of life, was the Pic- | Or, if you think ‘tis too deep sin, 
nic festival on the evening of the glorious 4th of| to venture in, 
July. That old Hall never a more brilliant | Why, lady, ll steal you! 
asseinblage than was gathered together within its} “a 
“Music Tue Norwraian Farmers —If there bea hup- 
mirth | py class of people in Europe, it is the Norwegian 
, . ae tee 
echoed and re-echoed along its decorated roof,— borcer, 
The eye too, could find the same enjoyment as| has no 
: superior. 


So soon again 


saw Oak Lear. 


hospitable walls on that memorable night. 


” 


was on the breeze,” and the glad voice of 


He is the owner of his 
Feu-duty or feudal 
He king of 


landlord as well as king. 


° . ix > ie , }. 
the ear, for never did hall or lady’s bower of ol- is the his own land, 


| 
- . | 
den time, sparkle with more taste and beauty,— | 
The skill of woman was thore, and showed itself |@re too inconsiderable to be mentioned. 
} 
| 
| 


land tax is heavy, but 


His seat 


in fanciful ornaments which hung ahoutthe walls, every thing he uses is 


and in the garlands that crowned the luxurious in consequence so much cheaper; and he has | 
banquet. On that beaetiful table might be seen ithat which renders the heaviest tax light—the 
the delicacies of many elimes, and the more sub-} Management of it by his own representatives, and 
stantial viands of our own dear native coun-|the : satisfaction of publicity and economy in its 
try. application, He has the satisfaction of seeing, 


from Storthing to Storthing, that the taxes are di- 
minishing, and the public debt paying off. He is 
we ll lodged, has abundance of fuel, and that quan- 
tity of land, in general, which does not place bim 
above the necessity of personal labor, but far above 
privation, if sickness or age should prevent him 


To those who are accustomed week after week 
to breathe the hot, dusty atmosphere of the city, 
wiio hourly to jostle with the crowd, 
through piles of smoky bricks, it was a sight cal- 
culated to awaken the most pleasant 
As we went wandering onward 
tive scene, 


are wont 


feelings.— 
through the fes-|¢ 
- from working. 


nobody who can look down upou him, or whom 
he or his family look up to, either to obtain ob- 


jects of a talse ambition, 


‘¢ Mid the heart’s light laughter, crowning the circling 


jest,” or to imitate 


out of a 


Ss 
greeted with the cheerful smiles of white robed 


oe ‘ than the same class in other countries ; for 
fairies on either 


sides what his farm produces, 


he- 
hand, it seemed like flying away 


on the wings of fancy, to be indeed and at last at 
rest. Poor Burns! he would have clapped his 
hands with merry glee, could he have locked up- 
on those 
beautiful “Auld Lang Syne, 
beneath the orchescra, Yes, the scene would 
have taken the poet’s soul “like the musie in Co- 
ous, and lapped it in as bright an Elysium.”— | 


which is mostly 
consumed in his housekeeping, the fields, lakes 
and rivers, and the fords, afford game, fish, and 
jother articles, He has also variety of labor, which 
is, perhaps, among the greatest e njoyments in the 
life of a laboring man; for there is recreation in 
| change. He has no cares for his family, because 
he knows what their condition will be after his 


death. tle knows thet his wife succeeds to him, 
Would that some kind fairy had turned the key and as long as she remains unmarried, the ‘aiilee 


and jocked up those walls forever from the busy | difference made by 
daylight; the never to fade 3 the oak | 
leaves never to crumbie, and the same glad hearts 





flowers, and traced his own | 
33 


festoons of 





as it stood out from 


his death is, that there is one 
family. On ber death or second mar- 
knows that 


evergreen less in the 


he 


riage, each of his children has a 


y 7 4 ot] a ° 

to beat for aye, beneath that bannered roof. Alas!) right to a share of his property ; and according 
7 . av aver forve “BOE . edt : Mg “ge 
alas! we may never forget “to trace the feath- ito their number he makes his arrangement for 
7 P os , ra ‘ , > | ° ° “ * » &e 
ered feet of time,” but as we float down the rap-| their either living on the land as before, or divi- 
itls of existence, often will memory turn back | ding it, or for being settled in other occupations, 
=e Pi » oie » bes - | . : a ‘ 
our sails, that we may “view the haunts of long} and taking a share of the value when it comes to 

fost hours,” and “ breathe over the mind like a ibe divided.—Laing’s Norway. 


little estate 3 he | 
service to pay to any | 
and | 
His poor-rate and tithes | 


He has also no class above him: 


sirit of vanity. He has a greater variety of food | 


| A certificate from the Selectmen and Clergyman of the 
town, recomuending the applicantin the x 
| mariner wi.lbe requred, Appkeation in 

1 to either of the subseribers, wil! 


Ost satistactory 

persona or by mail, 

receive Carly Lotice. 

Mosse Grant, No. 9, ~ on Street. 
Ed sard 8. Rand, No. , Court St. 

| Henry B. Rogers, 25, ie y Piace, 

1? By the Act of Incorporation, Boys cannot be indented 


out of Massachusetts 

| Boston, May 10, 1337, 44 

} : ae 
MOUBRAY ON POULTRY, &c. 

| Moubray on Breeding, Rearing and Fatteniag all kinds of 
| Poultry, Cows, Swine, and ether Domestic Animals Seeoid 
| American trom the sixth London Edition, Adapted to the 
| Soil, Climate and Culture of the United States, Thom- 
jus t+. Fessenden, Editor otf the N. E. Farmer, New Ameri- 


can Gardener, te Farmer, ¢ 
Tis book, published by Joseph reek Co Boston, and 
G. ©. ‘Vhorburn, New York, ts forsale at the respective 
establishments of those Gentleme n The first edition «f this 
useful book had a rapid sale, met with a favorable re- 
jception. tthe is been care fully revised, and new and original 
informat«.. relative to its topes have been dilig nt) y 
aud tuserted in various parts of the Treat 


Mareh 15, 


Compile 


sought 
ise, 
1837 


| LINSEED OIL MEAL, 
PRICE REDUCED, 
This article has met with a ready sale the past wi 
received a decided p.eference with many practical 
tn tins vieinity, 


nter, and 
Farmers 


For the ensuing season the price will be reduced to 
‘lL wentyfive doll per at the mill, 
dojlars per ton in Boston, 

Apply at No. .0 Commercial Wharf, Boston, or in Mep- 


ars ton, or Twentyseven 


ford, at the mill. GEV. L. STEARNS & CO. 
Medtord, April 2 837. 
PUMPs PCMPS, 


A splendid artic!e » jus streceived at the Agricultural Ware- 
house, No. 51 and 52 North Market Street. ‘This PUMP 
is on the rot: wy principal and answers the purpose as a suc- 
tion and force pump, water may be forced to almos lany dis 
| tance and in case of fire can be used as an engine, the mos 
perfect a:ticie of the kind ever invented. 


| July 5, 1837. J R. NEWELL. 
| 
| 





BRIDGEMAN’S GARDENER’S ASSISTANT. 


Jiast published and for sale, the 7th edition of this valuable 
aut popuiar work, pnce $1) For sale at the New Eugiand 
Secd Swore, 51 North Market Street. up starrs. Aprti 26, 

TERRIBLE TRACTORATION. 

Terrible Tractoration 
ih Ed tion. 

Apu. 19. 


aud other Poems. By Dr Caustic. 
For sale at the New Engiand Secd Store, 





= - 
THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER 
Is published every Wednesday Evening, at $3 per annem, 
payable at the end of the year — but those whe pay within 
ixty ays from the tme of supscribing, are enitied to a de. 
uctionof 50 ceuts. 


(C7 No paper sill be sent to a distance, 


without payment 
beisz made in advance. 
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